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study. Many of our readers will remember the works of 
Pradier, Collas, and Debay, which graced the French Sculp- 
ture Court in the Exhibition of 1851 ; and they will con- 
clude that something more of thought and inspiration were 
bestowed on, and evolved by their production than the beautiful 
pictures of Valentin would lead us to suppose. The age of 
Tinsel is the age of youth ; and it is generally succeeded, in 
art as in nature, by the ages of Gold and of Iron. 



SILK AND SILK-WEAVERS. 
The f ilk-trade of England, employing upwards of half a mil- 
lion of people, is the ex elusive occupation of only two localities 
in that country of any great importance — Spitalfields and 
Macclesfield. In the latter place, where it employs about 
25,000 persons, it is. entirely the growth of thelast sixtyyears j 
in Spitalfields it boasts of a much higher antiquity, dating its 
origin as far back as 16f5. Silk-weaving was not entirely 
unknown in England. prior to that time, it having been carried 
on at Canterbury, Norwich, and other places, by large 
numbers of refugees; from religious persecution on the con- 
tinent. A new impulse was given to the trade in 1685, 
caused by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when up^ 
wards of 50,000 French refugees, chiefly weavers, found an 
asylum in this country, and were treated with the utmost con- 
sideration, both by the parliament and people. A grant of 
£15,000 per annum was voted by government for their imme- 
diate necessities, and they were permitted to settle on what 
was then an open space belonging to the Hospital of St. Augus- 
tine, and known as "Hospital-fields;" hence, by a very obvious 
abbreviation, the modern name, Spitalfields. The hospitality 
thus afforded, appears to have been in no way abused, for the 
liberality of the legislature soon became unnecessary, the 
weavers attaining a flourishing and important position ; so 
much so, that in less than thirty years afterwards, their trade 
in its various branches maintained upwards of 300,000 persons 
in England, about half the number at present engaged in it. 
"While the cotton- trade has originated and grown to its present 
colossal dimensions almost within the memory of the present 
generation, 140 years has scarcely sufficed to double the 
number of those dependent on the silk-trade. The early 
growth of the silk-trade was, however, of a far more extra- 
ordinary character than that of the cotton-trade, the first forty 
or fifty years having witnessed its development to an extent, 
which, when taken in connexion with the total population of 
the country, is entirely without a parallel. 

For many years the population of Spitalfields was almost 
exclusively French, and although in a foreign country, they 
retained almost to within the memory of persons nowjivin 
the use of their native language, remnants of which may still 
be traced in names of articles used by the weavers. For in- 
stance, the instrument used to turn the work on to the beam 
after it is woven is called a tanio ; in Norwich, where the 
Flemings are supposed to have given most of the names to 
weavers' tools, the same thing is called a storh'ng-pin. The 
batleau, the battens, the mounture of the Spitalfields weaver, are 
substitutes for the vol, the boards, and the harness, of the Norwich 
weaver; the former words being pure French, and the latter 
evidently of Saxon or low German origin. Lancashire has 
synonymes for these words in rathe, lathe, and mountain, the 
latter cleaily a corruption or mispronunciation of ihe French 
name. The evidence of French antecedents is not, in Spital- 
fields, confined to the names of tools ; numbers of propernames 
of undoubted French parentage are to be found scattered over 
the whole district, many of them owned by shopkeepers and 
small tradesmen. The foreign aspect of the neighborhood 
is, however, with the exei ption of a few names, almost entire ly 
amongst the things that were. The French songs, which we 
ate told were formerly sung about the streets, the French 
coffee-houses, the French mar.neis, the dash of French in the 
•style of the houses, the porticoes, the seats at the doors, with 
the weavers on summer evenings enjoying their pipes, all 
these are gone, leaving scarcely a remnant behind. Spital- 
fields is changed ; and, it is painful to add, not for the better. 



There is one pleasant remnant of old times that has sur- 
vived all the adverse vicissitudes from which Spitalfields has 
suffered— the little gardens with their neat summer-houses. 
Of these there are several hundreds, and from the immense 
numbers of tulips and dahlias which appear to be the peculiar 
care of Spitalfields cultivators, the whole neighbourhood pre- 
sents during the latter part of the summer a gay and sprightly 
appearance. The ancient chronicler of Norwich describes that 
early seat of the weaving trade as a " city in a garden ;" it has 
certainly, even to this day, some pretensions to that agreeable 
description; but it must yield the palm in that respect to 
Spitalfields, whose superiority renders that horticultural 
vanity, of which a few instances might be given, somewhat 
excusable. Although their gardens in autumn present all the 
deep tints and variegated obtrusiveness .of the showiest of 
flowers, the cultivators are not all unmindful of the utilities. 
We remember, about five years ago, a gentleman, well known 
for his exertions in the cause of popular improvement, invited 
a number of the principal weavers of Spitalfields to several 
meetings at his house, for the purpose of talking over their 
depressed condition, and the possibility of something being 
done for them. At the second meeting, an old man between 
60 and 70 presented a small basket to the host, saying, it con- 
tained some of the produce of Spitalfields. The contents were 
put upon the table in the shape of several fine parsnips. The 
old man was first speaker that night ; and, with the produce 
of his garden before him, he waxed absolutely eloquent on the 
sin and shame and disgrace of letting a man who could pro- 
duce such parsnips work from " morn to eve, from eve to dewy 
morn," and earn no more than enabled him to spend in food 
for his family just three farthings per head per day ! He was 
perfectly right as to the sin and shame and disgrace existing 
somewhere; but one would have expected the " reason why" 
and the pride to have lain in another direction. 

The decadence of Spitalfields may be dated from shortly 
after the commencement of the present century. Up to that 
period the wages of weavers were higher than those of any 
other class of workmen. Even in 1814, some years after the 
stream of adversity had begun to gather strength, a list of 
prices for labour was published, in -which the price of the 
lowest article in the trade, which was and is made chiefly by 
women and young persons, was 7d. per yard; the price paid 
for a similar article, but with, a far greater amotrnt of labour 
in it, in Lancashire and Cheshire, is 2d. per yard. This com- 
parison of prices is a tolerably correct indication of the amount 
of reduction in wages generally. 

From the earliest times, the Spitalfields weavers have 
sought, by combination, to fix the prices of their labour. For 
a time they succeeded. The state of the trade would have 
enabled them to command almost any prices they chose to 
name; but they endeavoured to maintain their monopoly too ■ 
long. An enemy was in the field that they relused to recog- 
nise ; the power-loom was taking the work from the cotton- 
weavers of Manchester, Macclesfield, and other places, and 
cotton- weavers needed but little instruction to make them good 
silk-weavers. Silk manufacturers discovered this, .and as 
Spitalfields has declined, other places have taken its trade. 
The silk-trade, which, at its commencement, was almost 
confined to one locality, is no w scat! ered over twenty counties. 
In the small towns of Essex, in Kent, in Somersetshire, in 
Norfolk, in Lancashire and Cheshire, in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire, in Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and War- 
wickshire, and even in Yorkshire, the sound of the silk-loom 
may be heaTd. In many of these places the.trade is cxtend- 
ng, but Spitalfields declines. Although the original cause 
of this decline was the high wages demanded, the reaction has 
been so great that prices are now lower in Spitalfields than in 
some of those places to which the trade has lied. Foity years 
ago, the best hands earned as much as £7 or £8 per week ; 
and they would any of them have been aihamcd of themselves 
not to have kept St. Monday as a holiday. There was no 
waiting then : one week's wages was the average wages of the 
year, and the masters were so anxious to obtain the goods, 
that some of them have been known to take work in from 
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■weavers on a Sunday morning. If, by some strange chance, 
a man played a week instead of working, he went to t!.e ware- 
house for his wages on Saturday as usual. There were no 
" black" Saturdays then — no empty cupboards because the 
" cane was down." The weavers of those days were amongst 
the most respectable of tradesmen, and in Norwich, to this 
day, ihe old women will often tell of the time, when a farmer's 
daughter was said to have made a "capital match" by marrying 
a weaver ; now the milk-maid and scullery-girl turn up their 
noses with supreme contempt at the idea of such a suitor. 

For upwards of a hundred years the weavers of Spitalfields 
maintained almost a monopoly of the silk-weaving trade, but at 
the commencement of the present century it became evident 
that its glory was departing. The work was sent elsewhere, 
and all their committees and combinations and strikes were 
found to be unavailing. They have no list of prices now, no 
committees, no combination, no strikes ; prices are so low that 
they are not wor*h the cost of a hopeless contention with the 
masters. The steed has been stolen, and it is useless now to 
lock the stable-door. 

Nearly 20,000 weavers were at one time employed in Spital- 
fields ; the number at present is less than 10,000, and these 
continue to diminish. Macclesfield and its neighbourhood 
employ quite as many, in addition to the persons employed in 
the throwing department. The .10,000 weavers for Macclesfield 
manufacturers, however, are not more than half of them 
residents in the town ; the other half living in the country 
parts of Lancashire and Cheshire, and a few among the hills 
of Derbyshire. Macclesfield has, almost from its first acquaint- 
ance with the silk-trade, sought to follow out the same trade 
policy as that which had been adopted by its metropolitan 
parent. It had trade committees who fixed the price of labour; 
it had strikes every few months, sometimes of the most disas- 
trous character ; it limited employment to those who had 
served an apprenticeship of seven years to the trade, none 
others being permitted to work. In 1832, a strike took place, 
which lasted seven weeks. Every day a procession, of nearly 
3,000 men paraded the streets with bands and banners, living 
chiefly on the bounty of the shopkeepers and small trades- 
. men, many of whom were completely ruined by the contest. 
The workmen won the day, but it was an expensive victory. 
The loss in wages alone, including the. subordinate branches 
of the trade, could not be less than £30,000. There have been 
sevjral strikes since, but none to compare with that, which is 
still frequently referred to as " the great strike." The last 
general strike of the whole town took place in 1849. It was 
of short duration, a conference of masters and men having 
agreed to put an end to it by forming a board of arbitration or 
reference, consisting of equal numbers of each. This " Silk- 
trade Board," as it was called, existed for upwards of three 
years ; it was composed of twenty-four members, who appointed 
a president having no personal interest in the decisions of the 
board. The president was a. gentleman of the legal profes- 
sion, selected on account of the presumed greater ability of 
lawyers to sift evidence in a logical manner, and to decide 
" according to law." When any question was raised, it was 
argued with all the best ability that either party could com- 
mand, and when the decision was given it was considered to 
be as binding as if given in a court of law. 

For three years Macclesfield exulted in having found a 
remedy for all the ills entailed by strikes and industrial con- 
tention. The "Silk-trade Board" meetings assumed an 
importance second only to those of the town-council, the same 
room being often used by both bodies, and the members of the 
one not unfrequently being members of the other. A kindlier 
feeling and a greater degree of confidence grew up between the 
employers and the employed; each party in case of grievance 
knowing that they had a recognised and friendly tribunal to 
which to appeal, and each 'felt bound to accept the judg- 
ment, although necessarily opposed to the views of one of 
them. Theoretically, it appears that such a system is adapted 
to the requirements of any trade, but practically such an 
appeal has proved to be nearly valueless. Price could not 
be regulated by quality of material, but only by quantity. 



Hence the inequality of wages must be greater where price 
is fixed, than where each roan makes his own bargain with 
his'employer, as at Manchester, and in the Lancashire weaving 
trade generally. This view of the case appears to have led the 
manufacturing members of the silk-trade to abandon the 
views entertained at the commencement of the experiment 
and they gradually neglected their attendance at the meetings, 
until their almost total absence led to a formal dissolution. 

The destruction of the silk-trade board has driven the ' 
weavers back into their old position— to strikes and committees 
and public meetings — to making bargains in multitudes. These 
■were precisely the causes which drove the trade from Spital- 
fields, and they have for the last twenty years been actively 
spreading it in the villages and hamlets of the rural districts. 
Capital dreads confusion and tumult ; it will fiih only in quiet 
waters ; in calm and in sunshine it will put forth its strength 
like a giant, but when the waves of popular commotion begin 
to rise, and the rumblings of distant thunder indicate the 
coming of a social storm, it is as sensitive as the horns 6f a 
snail. The history of a hundred and fifty years may be 
appealed to in proof of this. 

Having said thus much in disparagement of weavers' trade 
policy, it may be agreeable to add some testimony as to their 
personal honesty. Dr. Mitchell, in a report on the condition of 
the. weavers of Spitalfields, presented to the British parliament 
in 1838, says, — " The manufacturers are ready to speak highly 
of the honesty of the operatives as a body ; and when it is 
recollected how often the weaver is in deep distress, and has a 
portable and saleable property under his absolute control, it is 
no small trial of his virtue under such circumstances to restrain 
himself. There is undeniable evidence, that, amongst some 
select bodies of weavers, the embezzlement is so small as to 
be almost an invisible fraction." Further on, the doctor states 
that, from extensive inquiry, he was satisfied that the defi- 
ciency was little more than one penny for every hundred 
pounds' worth of property entrusted to the weavers' care, and 
he observes, — " Honesty beyond this we can hardly expect 
ever in this world to find." The same remark and the same 
statements are equally true of the weavers of Macclesfield ; 
but there is without doubt a large amount of gross villany in 
other branches of the trade in which embezzlement is less easy 
of detection. There are persons who make a regular trade of 
inducing children to purloin small portions of silk in the 
factories, for which a mere tithe of the value is paid. But a 
more gross, because a more open and recognised, fraud is that 
practised by some of the commission-throwsters. 

A manufacturer gives out a bale of silt, say a hundred 
pounds w e ig nt > t0 De thrown [i. e. spun, or twisted.] , He is 
to pay 2s. 6d. a pound for throwing, and its value is, say, 
16s. a pound. By a plentiful use of soap, the bale of silk is 
increased several pounds in weight, but if this overweight is 
returned to the manufacturer, he has to pay for it at its full 
value, or, in other words, he pays 18s. 6d. a pound for soft 
soap, and he must either do this, or his bale of silk, with 
several pounds of soap added, will come back just -1 00 pounds 
if less than that weight, there is always the ready excuse 
that it did not work well, and a good deal was wasted. Of 
late years this excuse has been of no avail, as the manufac- 
turer has exacted from the throwster the value of any defi- 
ciency as a set-off against his, the manufacturer's, liability to 
pay for any overweight. 

A few miles from Macclesfield there is a considerable 
amount of silk plush manufactured, and made into hats, by a 
firm of long standing. This firm was in the habit for many 
years of allowing their workmen to draw money when they 
had been waiting for work. About an equal number of 
weavers and — another trade, which need not be named, as 
" comparisons are odious," were employed. The manager of 
this firm stated to the present writer not long ago, that while 
they had lost upwards of £400 in ten years by the " other 
trade" going away in debt, they had lost less than £10 by the 
weavers in that time in the same way. May we not conclude 
in the words of Dr. Mitchell, "Honesty beyond this we can 
hardly expect ever in this world to find i" 



